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Correspondence. 


Avsany, eb. 4, 1852. 


Prof. W. F. Preps : 

Sie—The undersigned, in behalf of the Literary 
Associations, of the State Normal School, respectfully 
request a copy of the Address delivered before them 
on the 31st of Jan. last, for publication. 

Respectfully yours, 


PHILANDER REED, 
JOHN H&B. HOPPER, Com. 
HENRY T. BROOKS, 


State Normat Scuoot, 
Ausany, Feb. 5th, 1852. 
GENTLEMEN : 


Your kind note of yesterday, requesting a copy of 
the Address, delivered before the Societies you repre- 
sent, on the 31st ultimo, is received. I could but re- 
gret the want of time which prevented me from wri- 
ting out the sentiments so feebly expressed, on the 
accasion referred to. But, gentlemen, you who know 
wo well the pressing demands made upon my time 
and strength, can readily excuse the many imper fec- 
tions manifest from this cause, and I therefore, the 
more cheerfully accede to your kind request, and will 
place a copy at your disposal, as soon as my limited 
leisure will permit me to do so. 

Have the kindness, gentlemen, to present to each 
and every member of your respective societies, my 
kindly wishes for his welfare and usefulness in all 
life’s relations, while I subscribe myself, 

Very truly, your friend and serv't., 
- WM. F. PHELPS. 

Messrs. Horrrr, Reep & Brooks, Com., ce. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Literary Socie- 
ties : 


The Life of humanity, like the revolving years, has 
its spring-time and its summer-time—its autumn and 
its winter-time. 





le 


In the vernal period of these yearly cycles, the 
toiling, yet hopeful husbandman goes forth to sow his 
seed. 

This seed, under the genial warmth, the enlivening 
ray, and the refreshing shower of summer, shall spring 
up, bud, blossom, and bring forth fruit, which the 
glorious golden sun of autumn shall mature and ri- 
pen for the gleaming sickle and groaning granery of 
the master of the harvest. 

Thus are sown, germinated, perfected, gathered, 
and stored, those kindly fruits which are “ pleasant 
to the sight and good for food,” which must nourish 
and invigorate the life of nations, while the unprodu- 
cing earth is mantled in the snowy shroud of winter- 
time. . 

But it is not in the bright spring-time alone, that 
he seattera abroad the fructifying seed. Beneath 
the ourning beams of summer he still toils on, and 
when, at last, the “sere and yellow leaf” of autumn 
falls, he buries beneath the soil those grains which 
take deeper root,—which may endure the rough blasts 
and the bleak storms of winter; and come forth in all 
the freshness and beauty of another spring-time— 
Thus : 

“ To holy earth’s dark silent bosom 
We our handiwork resign ; 
The husbandmen the seed consign, 
And hope that it will swell and blossom, 
To bless the sower by laws divine.” 


In childhood, or life’s spring time, are instilled into 
the human soul, or life’s soil, those principles, or life’s 
seed, which require for their development, nourish- 
ment, growth, perfection, the susceptible and gene- 
rous period of youth, or life’s summer-time, while 
there is yet shed down upon it the warmth and light 
of a mother’s love—tife’s brightest, most benignant, 
most glorious sun. But the sentiment that death’s 
harvest is ever progressing, that the Fell Destroyer 
“hath all seasons for his own,” is not more true than 
the other sentiment, that life is one continued seed 
time. Man is ever sowing,—in spring-time, in sum- 
mer-time, in autumn, in winter-time ;—in childhood, 
in youth, in manhood, in old age,— 

“ E’en to the verge of the church yard mould,” 
he sows and he reaps,—he receives and he zives,—he 
learns and he practices,—he gathers together, and he 
scatters abroad. 
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As in summer, the hnsbandman scatters the germi- 
nating principle of that which, although not essential 
to existence, yet contributes to his enjoyment, so in 
youth are many of those sentiments imbibed, the 
practice and application of which, constitute the 
sum and substance of that course of usefulness which 
it is left for man to choose or to reject. And, as in 
autumn is sown that which constitutes the great sta- 
ple of man’s physical existence, so in manhood, what 
were once sentiments merely, become deep-rooted 
principles,the guides of his weary pilgrimage, and at 
the same time, the nourishment—the support—the 
staff of his spiritual existence, as age, or life's winter, 
ereeps on apace, and he approaches that great change 
which is to translate him to a higher sphere, where, in 
renewed youth and vigor, he may enjoy the full fru- 
ition of a perennial spring-time. Hence, says the 
poet : 


“ Still costlier seed in sorrow bringing, 
We hide withiu the lap of earth, 

And hope that from the coffin springing, 
‘Twill bloom in brighter beauty forth.” 


a 
From the tower, 


Heavy, slow, 
Tolls the fun’ral 
Note of wo, 
Sad and solemn, with its knell attending, 
Some new wand'rer on the last way wending.” 


Gentlemen, the spring-time of your lives—child- 
hood,—bright and innocent, and beautiful—has for- 
ever passed away. Its seeds have all been sown— 
whether wisely or unwisely—whether for good or for 
evil—whether in a productive soil or on stony ground-— 
whether they have received the generous nourish- 
ment which youth can give—whether they have 
grown up under the light and warmth of matured af- 
fection—watered by its tears—futurity must inevita- 
bly determine ; and we leave these developments to 
its inscrutable revealings. 


Bat youth, gentlemen,—summer-time—with its 
generous impulses, its high hopes, it sanguine expect- 
ations,—has not yet entirely glided away from you; 
and ere its golden opportunity shall have passed, al- 
low me, as one of this. band of husbandmen now be- 
fore you, to'sow yeta few more seeds, which we 
would hope may spring up, and in after years bring 
forth fruit to nourish and bless humanity. You have 
spent many of the rapidly speeding hours of youth 


within these halls, which many of you are no longer: 


to tread together as seekers after that truth which 
is the legitimate aliment of the human soul. Your 
object in coming up bither has been, or at least, ought 
tohave been two-fold. First, fo improve your knowl- 
elje of truth, as revealed in the various depart- 
ments of literature and science,—composing the 
course of study provided by this institntion ; aud sec- 
ondly, to determine the best possible methods of using 
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|*his trulh as a means of developing the mental and 


moral powers of the young. In the fulfillment of the 
first object, you would become good scholars, and in 
the accomplishment of the second, good teachers ; 
the first of these acquirements is simple, demanding 
only diligence and attention to study. But the sec- 
ond includes the first, and vastly more. All really 
good teachers must be good scholars, as far, at least, 
as they called upon to impart instruction ; but the 
converse of this proposition, unfortunately, is not 
always true; namely, that all good sch lars are cap- 
able instructors ; the former are apt at receiving, the 
latter at giving. 

If you have fulfilled the second and highest object 
of your mission here, you have mastered the great 
principles of instruction, and are familiar with the 
details of that complicated machinery, by which they 
are to be applied to the education of individuals as- 
sociated together in schools,—the principles of gov- 
ernment, and their application in the formation of 
character ; you know something of the thousand dif- 
ficulties, perplexities and trials, which beset the faith- 
ful teacher on every side, and with some of the 
means and methods by which these manifold evils 
are to be met and overcome. If you have accomplish- 
ed all this, and if you have subdued your own spirit ; 
if you have an unwavering trust in the Great Father 
and Educator of All, then may you go hence to the 
battle of life—to the peculiar trials of your profes- 
sion,—strong in the faith that you will fight a good 
fight, win the field, and wear the crown at last. 


Gentlemen, I have said that youth was yet yours. 
Yes, this is so, but it verges fast upon manhood ; you 
stand, even now, upon its threshold ; and, methinks, 
even now, I behold you abroad upon the field con- 
tending for the mastery in the stern conflicts which 
every where beset you. I can see you in the lonely 
hovel by the way-side ; the moss of years has gath- 
cred upon its roof-boards and its side-boards ; the 
fierce blasts of winter howl through the many venti- 
lators which time, the elements, and youthful mis- 
chief, have made. You are seated upon a crazy plat- 
form—the throne of your brief, and perhaps, too lim- 
ited authority. Your subjects are made up of the 
various types of humanity—juvenile humanity—from 
the swarthy African, and forest-loving Indian, to the 
warm-hearted, yet coarsely-framed and roughly-clad 
son of Erin, the cold phlegmatic Dutchman, the “ viva- 
cious Francais,” and the whittling, inquisitive and 
steam-loving Yankee! In short, your school is a 
kind of “model republic”—a very democratic affair 
in spite of you—in which the principle of freedom 
is carried so far that each is employed in doing what 
best seems to please him! As to discipline, you can 
have none, for it is impossible. Its physical impedi- 
ments every where surround you; your subjects 
freeze on one side, while, with a zeal werthy of a 
better cause, they attempt to roast on the other. You 
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undertake to make a moral impresston, but the physic 
al impressions are so multifarious and so vivid, that 
the effort is wholly usele.s. You issue your “ ukase ” 
with all the dignity of a Czar ; it is utterly unheed- 
ed ; you force it home with a long argument of beech ; 
it is obeyed while the “smart” lasts, and until you feel 
called upon to interfere with the “ domestic concerns” 
of another group hard by—then rebellion is rife 
again, 

Now, you make an effort to arouse the intellectual 
faculties of your hopeful charge ; an appeal is made 
to their reason ; a recitation is attempted ; it is a 
failure for the obvious reason that there is a great 
scarcity of those needful helps, usually termed books. 
A’ large ‘number of your worthy patrons are con- 
scientiously opposed to providing too many books, for 
fear you may too severely tax the strength of their 
beloved offspring! and then others again are unwil- 
ling to buy new books so long as there is a remnant 
of old Dilworth or Daboll, or Murray, left! And 
thus you fail here too ; your “model republic” is a 
Babel,—a Bedlam, in spite of your best efforts; your 
school house is the perfection of inconvenience ; the 
visible, tangible, embodiment of the selfishness, eu- 
pidity, indifference and neglect, of a whule communi- 
ty, whose most sacred—most imperative duty, is to 
provide for the~intellectual and moral wants of its 
suffering, yet innocent and helpless children. 


And then, again, geutlemen, you suffer persecution 
from without. With all these difficulties and en- 
cumbraaces to stifle your enthusiasm and to cripple 
your exertions, you are expected to accomplish the 
great task imposed upon you; you are berated by the 
ignorant, belittled by the pennywise, scorned by the 
proud, and, in short, are looked upor as a necessary 
evil, to be endured beeause you cannot well be avoid- 
ed, because your services cannot well be dispensed 
with. . 

Gentlemen, this is not the fading picture of fancy. 
Imagination cannot exceed, in its wildest flights, the 
reality presented in the actual life of the “school- 
master abroad.” These difficulties, these trials, these 
perplexities, these embarrassments, these adverse 
circumstances, you must meet, and well will it be if 
you are prepared for them, better if you conquer 
them, but best if they leave not their contaminating 
marks upon your characters and lives—if they de- 
stroy not the “Normal” purity of your souls, But 


corroding as are these cares, discouraging as are these |. 


difficulties, soul-destroying as are these trials and 
temptations, “there is balm in Gilead,” there are 
antidotes to the diseases which daily prey upon your 
vitals, and eat out your heart’s cores. 


It is unquestionable, gentlemen, that unless guard- 
ed against, these adverse circumstances, these degene 
rating influences must produg their legitimate effects 
upon your dispositions, your Babits, and your lives ; 
they will tend to sour the first, to corrupt the seconds 
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and thus embitter the third, and, as a consequence, 
greatly to impair your influence and your usefulness. 
They will tempt you to sloth and neglect ; they will 
relax your energy ; they will induce a spirit of peevish 
fretfulness—of cold misanthropy ; they will close 
up all the avenues to life’s highest, purest enjoyments, 
and its most rational pleasures ; degrade you into a 
species of ungenerous and unmanly egotism, a cap- 
tiousness of temper, a pedantry of opinion and prac- 
tice, at one disgusting and demoralizing. 

These, gentlemen, are ‘some of the evil tendencies 
of the profession you have chosen ; and it will be of 
inealculable service to you to be informed of them in 
advance, that you may the more sternly steel your 
hearts against them,as “the easily besetting sins” of 
the teacher's life. 


But, gentlemen, although these are the natural, it 
is good to know they are not the necessary consequen- 
ces of the evils with which you will have to contend. 
You may avoid them all ; you may rise above them ; 
you may make yourselves superior to them; you 
may come off more than conguerers, even in the un- 
equal warfare you are compelled to wage against ig- 
norance and vice,—against indifference, cupidity and 
calumny, on every hand. Do you ask me, as an eld- 
er brother, to point outthe way? I sum up the ans- 
wer in the single word, Be Zrue to Yourselves ; be 
true to the ncble, generous impulses of your own na- 
tures. Break away from the exhausting toils, the 
perplexing details, the thousand cankering cares that 
annoy, and wear your lives away, and look forward 
to the remote results of your well directed labors ; 
reflect upon the influence which those labors must 
inevitably exert upon the well-being, the progress and 
the happiness of your species; think boldly, yet 
humbly, of the great fact, that upon the efforts of the 
educator, more than upon those of any other, the or- 
der, the harmony, and stability, of the social fabric 
depends, Said the celebrated Doctor Bushby, when 
asked how he contrived to keep all his pyeferments 
and the head mastership of Westminister school» 
through the successive, but turbulent reigns of Charles 
I, Oliver Cromwell, Charles II, and James, “ the fath- 
ers govern the nation, the mothers govern the fathers, 
the boys govern the mothers, and J govern the boys.” 
This is perhaps a not exaggerated idea of the influ- 
ence which the true educator may exert upon the 80s 
cia! condition, even, of a monarchcial people. 

In a most beautiful address, delivered in commem- 
oration of the martyrs of Cosenza, in 1848, to the young 
men of Italy, Signor Mazzini gives utterance to 
many most sublime, and impressive truths, the fre- 
quent contemplation of which must inevitably tend 
to elevate our views of life and its true aims, to reise 
us above the degrading influence of its every-day 
trials, perplexities and embarrassments. While 
summing up, as he terms it, the faith of the martyrs 
to the holy cause of liberty, whose death they had 
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met to commemorate, he says: “God and the 
People. God at the summit of the social edifice— 
the people—the universality of our brethren—at 
the base, God the Father and Educator,—the people 
the progressive interpreter of His law. No true so- 
ciety can exist without a common belief and a com- 
mon aim. Religion declares that belief and that aim. 
Politics regulate society in the practical realization 
of that belief, and prepare the means of attaining 
that aim. 


” “There 1s but one sun in Heaven for all the earth. 
There is but one law for those who people the earth. 
It is alike the law of the human being and the law 
of coliective humanity. We are placed here below, 
not for the capricieus exercise of our own individual 
faculties, not merely to work out our own happiness, 
but to consecrate our existence to the discovery of a 
portion of the Divine Law, to practice it as far as 
our individual circumstances allow, and to diffuse the 
knowledge and the love of it among our brethren — 
We are here below to endeavor, fraternally, to build 
up the unity of the human family, so that the day may 
come when it may represent a single sheep-fold with 
a single shepherd,—the spirit of God,—the law.” 

Thus, gentlemen, speaks a patriot to the young 
men, who, in secret, are gathered around him for 
counsel and encouragement, in the bitter hour of ad- 
versity and trial. To the contemplation—frequent 
and serious—of these great truths, let me earnestly 
commend you, asa source of relief, of consolation 
and of hope: and as a means of preserving you from 
the corroding influences 80 peculiar to the profession 
to which your energies are dedicated. 


Again, if you would save yourselves from those 
sins which so easily beset the teacher, study the ideal 
—the beautiful—both in nature and art: “Love the 
ideal. It isthe word of God,—superior to every 
country—superior to humanity. It is itself the country 
of the spirit—the city of the soul—in which all are 
brethern who believe in the inviolability of thought 
and in the dignity of our immortal natures. From 
that high sphere spring the principles which alone can 
redeem the people. Arise for them! and not from 
impatience of suffering or the dread of evil.” “ Adore 
enthusiasm. Worship the dreams'of the virgin rou] 
and the visions of early youth, for they are the per- 
fame of paradise which the soul ; reserves in issuing 
from the hands of its Creator. Respect, above all 
things, the voice of your own consciences ; have upon 
your lips the truth that God has placed in your 
hearts, and while working together in harmony, in 
all that tends to the advancement of your race, 
even with those who differ from you, yet bear erect 
your banner, and boldly promulgate your own faith.” 

Study your profession,—inform yourselves upon all 
things which can have a bearing upon its advancement 
and elevation. Says that profound astronomer, emi 
nent teacher, and eloquent writer, Professor Nichol, 
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of the University of Glascow, “I trust the time is 
rapidly approaching when we shall recognize that 
there is ascience of education, as well as an art, and 
that there are higher and more difficult enquiries con- 
nected with it than can be mastered by the routine 
of even our best Normal Schools.” Yes, gentlemen, 
this science of education, here referred to, is the sci 
ence of all other sciences, for it uses them as its 
handmaids. Physical science discovers and classifies 
the laws which regulate all material forces ; intel- 
lectual and moral science those which relate to the 
action of mind and soul: while educational science 
lays hold upon these truths, and teaches us how best 
to apply them in the progressive development of hw 
man faculties. Hence, this matter of education be 
comes a sugject which requires the most profound 
research. Its great truths, so far as known, should 
be familiar to you all as household words ; and fur- 
thermore, you should apply yourselves to the discov- 
ery of those which are unknown, that thus your pro 
fession may be improved and elevated, that the sum 
of huwan happiness may be increased, and its bles- 
sings more extended. 


But, above all things, gentlemen, be honest, frank, 
sincere, generous, unselfish, industrious, hopeful, faith- 
ful. Let your lives be open books, to be known and 
read of aif men in whatever it concerns them to 
know, Avoid hypocrisy ; spurn from you every de- 
ceptive impulse. If you can maintain a position in 
your profession only by low intrigue, by misrepresen- 
tation, and falsehood, better, a thousand fold, to die 
to it; even to become “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ;” better “ that a mill-stone were hanged about 
your necks, and that you were cast into the depths of 
the sea,” than that you, who are set up as guides, as 
teachers, as examplers to the young, should thus lead 
their confiding souls astray, that you should cause 
them to “wander upon, the dark mountains,” where 
they shall stumble and fall forevermore. No true 
teacher can be moulded after the pattern of a politic- 
al trickster, a scheming, selfieh, wily deceiver and 
demagogue. Beware then, of him who, in the guise 
of a lamb, with the cunning of a fox, goes forth to 
devour as a beast of prey. Respect the opinions, and 
above all, the feelings and the rights of your brethren, 
in whatever station, creed, or condition of life, you 
may find them. F. } 


Remember too, remember, that you areto be the min- 
isters of the great cause in which your lives and your 
sacred honors are embarked ; that you are to promul- 
gate its true idea, and to proclaim its truths. 

The greatest obstacles with which the cauce of ed- 
ucation has to contend, are those which result from 
too superficial, too contreated views of its true nature, 
objects and aims. Let it be your honest, earnest en- 
deavor then, to diffuse among the people a knowledge 
of its most comprehen‘4ive definition. Man's efforts 
{o attain a given object, are generally commensurate 
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with his idea of its value. If, therefore, the common 
echools of this State are miserably encouraged, pro- 
vided for, and supported ; if their edifices are dilap- 
itated and decaying ; if they are poorly, untastefully 
constructed, and badly furnished: if teachers are 
poorly paid, and still more poorly appreciated, it is 
because education itself is too lightly regarded,— 
because its true signification is too superficially un- 
derstood, and its noble objects too vastly underrated. 
See to it then, gentlemen, that you labor to elevate 
the views of the people, respecting this momentous 
subject. Teach them that the intellectual and moral 
well-being of their children, is not to be weighed in 


the balance against a few paltry dollars, but that in*] ; 


telligence, virtue, and a pure religious faith, are, of 
themselves, “those durable riches which neither moth 
nor rust can corrupt, and which thieves cannot break 
through and steal ;” that, as such, they constitute the 
most precious legacy that can be “bequeathed from 
aire to son”—the most invaluable boon of a patriot 
to his country. . 

Finally, young men, allow me to sum up in brief, 
as comprehending all the best counsel that even the 
most eloquent tongue could give you, a life program- 
me, by whose unerring indications your thoughts and 
your actions should ever be guided. This “ program- 
me” is contained in those beautiful words of the 
poet,—familiar to all—words which, if he had spoken 
no other, would have sufficed to stamp him with im- 
mortality, because they guide to immortality—that 
glorious state toward which the highest aspirations 
and hopes of humanity should ever and truly be 
tending. 


“So live, that when thy summons comes 

To join the innumerable caravan, that moves 
Tothat mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


EE ——— 


RULES FOR THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


The following rules, from the papers of Dr. West, 
were, according to his memorandum, thrown togeth- 
@r as general way-marks in the journey of life: 

Never to ridicule sacred things, or what others es- 
teem such, however absurd it may appear to be. 

Never to show levity when the people are profes- 
sedly engaged in worship. 

Never to resent a —— injury till I know the 
views and motives of the author of it. Nor on any 
oceasion to retaliate. 

Never to judge a person’s character by extertial ap 


pearance. ; 

Always to take the part of an absent person who 
is censured in company, so far as truth and propriety 
will allow. 





~~ 


_ Never to think the worse of another on account of 
his differing with me in political or religious opin- 
ions. 

Not to dispute with a man more than 70 years of 
age, nor with a womap, nor an enthusiast. 

Not to affect to be witty, or to jest, so as to wound 
the feelings of another. 

To say as little as possible of myself, and those 
who are near to me. 

To aim at cheerfulness without levity. 

Not to obtrude my advise unasked. 

Never to court the favor of the rich by flattering 
either their vanity or their vices. 

To speak with calmness and deliberation, on all oc- 
casions, especially in circumstances which tend to ir- 
ritate. 

Frequently to review my conduct and note my fcele 
ings. 

On all occasions to have in prospect the end of life 
and a future state. 

SS 

A Tngsty Hint—waicn Disconcertep a Great 
Orator.—Many anecdotes have been told bearing 
pretty hard upon the late John Randolph, some whol- 
ly ficticious, others not. Among thenris the follow- 
ing : 

“On one occasion, when the subject of making ap- 
propriations for the public buildings, was under con- 
sideration in Congress, Mr. Randolph rose, and as us- 
ual, spoke in opposition to it—appropriations had 
been frequently asked and granted—and still the 
buildings went up with a stealthy pace ; he wanted 
to see the end of it, and for this purpose he moved 
to refer the subject to the committee on unfinished 
business. .A workman in the gallery close by, irrita- 
ted at the opposition Mr. R. had shown to what was 
to constitute his support, and unable to bear this 
taunt, cried out, in a voice something like Randolph’s, 
“And I move, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman be 
referred to the same committee.” This severe retort 
upon the ill-formed and badly-made orator from Vir- 
ginia set the whole House in a roar, and the Sergeant- 
at-arms was immediately dispatched to rrrest the of- 
— “but he had disappeared and could not be 
found.” 





Painter's Inx.—Printer’s Ink! Wonderful com- 
pound. Now a balsam, and now a poison ; now con- 
veying a sustaining comfort, sweet health and sym- 
pathetic love to outraged man—and now devouring 
with the hunger of flame, the heart of tyrannous 
wrong. The slave of suffering and the bane of crime. 
Beautifuk is the review, very glorious are thousands 
of bayonets, the impartial sun kissing the murdering 
steel | Inspiring the trumpet, heart pulsating to its 
brassy breath! Terrible the cannon, their silent homici- 
dal mouths gasping stupidly cruel. Nevertheless, all 
dull and dumb, all dust, when touched by John Gutten- 
burg’s ointment,—Printer’s Ink. Lay it on well and 
wisely, and in good time the bayonets shall break like 
autumn reeds, the trumpet be choked to silence, and 
the cannon crack and crumble like sun-split clay.— 
Punch. 

_—— ore 

All men need truth as they need water ; if wise 
men are on the high ground where the springs rise, 
ordinary man are the lower grounds which their wa- 
ters nvurish. 

———_ 

The greater part of goodness at any time in the 
world, is the goodness of common character ; the chief 
—— the good work done, must be done by the mul- 
titude. 
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To the Readers of the District School Jour- 
mal of Education : 

The subscriber proposes to give a copy of the volume 
of the Hon. Ina Maynew, A. M., late Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for the State of Michigan, 
on “POPULAR EDUCATION,” to every person 
who will obtain Srx Susscrisers for the “ Journal of 
Education” and remit three dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription. This volume recently publisid by Har- 
per & Brothers, ought to bein every Teacher's and 
in every Family Library; and it will be useful to the 
receivers of such a donation, and gratifying to me, if 
I have, under this obligation, to give a couple of hun- 
dred copies of that excellent work during the coming 
year. 

JOSEPH McKEEN, 
Sup’t. Common Schools, New-York. 
New-York, Aug’t. 25.1851. 
ee Seen 


To the Readers of the District School Jour=- 
nal of Education: 


The present number closes another volume of this 


Journal, and, as we suppose, its existence also; at 


least for the present. A request to the present 


Sup't. Com. Schools, Mr. Henry 8S. Ranpatt, to state 
whether, if any appropriation should be made by the 


Legislature, he would subscribe for it, in behalf of the 
districts, has not been answered ; and we, therefore, 
‘construe his silence into a non-consent. The Readers 
-.of this sheet are, hence, notified that if no numbers 
are in future received by them, it will be in conse- 
quence of its discontinuance. That a properly con- 
ducted educational paper in this State, is both desir- 
able and needful, no intelligent man can doubt, Had 
this Journal been continued, it might, and no doubt 
would have been greatly improved and popularized, 
and thus been made to subserve, in a high degree, the 
best interests of a cause which should be foremost 
in the heart of every citizen. It is possible it may 
be continued ; but up to the time of going to press 
no information has reached us on that point, and 
hence, we give this notice to save our readers enqui- 
ry, and ourselves a burdensome correspondence.— 
Should it. still live ia other. handaswe shall cordially 
wish it well,—as we now bid our kind and indulgent 
readers a hearty Fure-well. 


VY 
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VALEDICTORY. 


With this number, the editorial connection of the 
undersigned, with the Journat, is finally terminated ; 
and he cannot permit the oceasion to pass without a 
few words of grateful acknowledgment for the gen- 
erous and liberal suppoi t which he has received, from 
the period of his first connection with its columns, to 
that of its close ; a brief recapitulation of the leading 
outlines of its course, while under his control, and 
the expression of his continued interest—an interest 
which will cease but with life—in the great cause to 
which his energies and efforts have for the past fifteen 
years been directed. \ 

The Jovrnat was originally established in 1840, at 
Geneva, by the late Francts Dwicut. In 1841 it 
became the official organ of the School Department, 
and was transferred to Albany, where it continued to 
be published, under the charge of Mr. Dwicnr, until 
the period of his lamented death, in December, 1845 
when it passed into the hands of the undersigned, who 
had from its original establishment, been a constant 
contributor to its columns. In April 1847, it was trans- 
ferred tothe Rev. Wittiam H. Campsett, then of this 
city, who was succeeded by Epwarp Coorrr, of Syr- 
acuse, who acted as editor until April, 1849, when 
the undersigned resumed charge of it, on his return 
from Virginia, In April, 1851, Mr. McKeen, then 
editor of the “Teachers? Advocate,” of New York, 
and Professor Wm. F. Puetrs, of the State Normal 
School, became associate editors of the Journat, with 
the undersigned, and have continued to act in that 
capacity up to the present time. 

It has uniformaly been the object of the condue- 
tors of the Journat, to advance the interests of Pop- 
ular Education, to elevate the standard of common 
school instruction, to diffuse as widely as possible 
useful knowledge, and to render the communication 
of that knowledge to the young, as free and unfetter- 
ed as the air they breathe. In connection with the 
acquisition of knowledge, and as an indispensable por- 
tion of elementary instruction in all our schools and 
seminaries of learning, the ineulcation, by precept 
and example, of a sound and pure CHRISTIAN MORALI- 
ty, based upon the Scriptures of Divine Truth, has 
been earnestly urged upon parents, teachers and 
school officers ; and while the vital importance of 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION ina country, and under insti- 
tutions such as ours, has been strenuously and 
uncompromisingly insisted upon, the great prineiple 
that knowledge alone, without a corresponding pro- 
gress in virtue and goodness, and purity of life, and 
integrity of deportment, is rather a curse than a 
blessing, has been uniformly recognized and svowed. 
The Epucation which we have devoted our best ener- 
gies, physical, intellectual and moral, to render free 
to every child of the Empire State, has been a cuats- 
TIAN EDUCATION, in the broadest and most comprehen- 
sive use of the term; not that sectarianism which would 
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exclude from the pale of salvation or acceptance with 
the Common Father, all who cannot subscribe to 
Articles of Faith prescribed by weak and fallible hu- 
man authority—not that sectarianism which would 
exclude from the public schools all children whose 
parents are attached to any of the numerous religious 
denominations with which the community abounds» 
on the ground that their distinctive tenets are not in 
culeated—not that sectarianism, far too rife in our 
midst, which shuts its eyes to every form or mani- 
festation of Christian Truth, Faith and Duty, not em- 
braced within the procrustean standard of a particu- 
lar church—but that broad, beautiful, and compre- 
hensive cHRrisTiANIty which animates and pervades 
the New Testament, and demands the consecration 
of the heart, the intellect and the life, to the love 
and practice of “whatsoever things are holy, what- 
soever things are pure, and whatsoever things are of 
good report”—-which carries forward the innocence 
and reverential affection of childhood, through all its 
subsequent advances in the rugged pathway of life, to 
its close ; and during the bright and unclouded morn 

ing of its existence, implants those gems of sound 
principle, unswerving integrity, and pervading kind- 
ness and love, which are destined to bloom and flour- 
ish in the Courts of Heaven forever and ever! This 
and this alone, is the zpucaTIon which we have ear- 
nestly desired, aid faithfully labored to render univer- 
sal throughout our noble commonwealth, and to bring 
home by legislative beneficence, to the inmates of 
every dwelling, cottage, and hamlet within its bor- 
ders, without regard to wealth, circumstances, or con- 
dition: 

Iu our advocacy of this great principle, we have 
encountered a strong opposition, founded as we veri- 
ly believe, to a very great extent, in an utter miscon- 
ception of the ultimate object sought to be attained, 
no less than of the means by which it was designed 
to be accomplished. But relying upon the purity of 
our motives, and the power of truth, we have diverg- 
ed neither to the right hand nor to the left; and the 
result has amply vindicated our confidence in the 
sober and candid judgment of the great mass of our 
fellow-citizens of all sects and parties. Our common 
school system now rests upon a broad, comprehensive, 
and we trust, impregnable basis. The blessings of a 
sound elementary education are assured to every 
child of the State, without distinction or discrimina- 
tion ; and abundant means and-ample facilities have 
been extended to each and to all, fur the attainment 
of usefulness and honor. It only remains that those 
to whose immediate charge these great interests are 
entrusted,—Parents, School Officers of every grade— 
and above all, TeacnERs,—should appreciate the sol- 
emn and responsible duties devolved upon them, to 
render each of our eleven thousand five hundred com- 
mon schools, the nursery of Knowledge, Virtue, True 
Greatness, and Beneficent Power. Let none but 
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qualified teachers, of cultivated intellect, unsullied 
character, and imbued with the pure spirit of cnkis- 
TraniTY, find their way, under any pretence, to any 
one of these institutions ; and who can calculate the 
immense superiority of a generation thus educated 
and disciplined, in all the elements which combine to 
render a great people worthy of the innumerable 
blessings which have fallen to their lot, aud of the 
lofty destiny which is before them ? 


To the great body of rzacuers who are now, or 
may, hereafter be, placed in charge of the common 
schools of the State, we would affectionately and 
earnestly appeal, in this, the last communication 
which we shall probably have an opportunity of ad- 
dressing to them. Our high appreciation of their char- 
acter and their profession, has been often and unre- 
servedly expressed. The positiun they occupy is one 
of the deepest responsibility, and the opportunities 
of extended usefulness they possess, are immeasura- 
bly superior, in our judgment, to those enjoyed by 
any other class of our fellow-citizens. As a body 
their intellectual and moral qualifications are undoubt- 
ed; and in the ability and tact requisite to the com- 
munication of elementary instruction, they will sustain 
an elevated rank in comparison with the teachers of 
of any portion of the Union. It is, however, in the 
enlightened, discriminating and systematic communi- 
eation of moral and religious instruction, that they 
are most in danger of falling short; and that, not 
because they are not, generally—especially female 
teachers—fully competent to discharge their duty in 
this respect, but because the brief time necessarily al- 
lotted to the ordinary task of instruction, in schools 
of from thirty to sixty children, in every shape of ad- 
vancement, and with every variety of character, 
seems to preclude the possibility of spending much 


time in the development and cultivation of the moral - 


nature. But may not, and should not, intellectual and 
moral instruction go hand in hand? And should not 
every teacher aim constantly and assiduously to im- 
press upon the minds of each one of his or her pu- 
pils, that the acquisition of knowledge of every kind, is 
but the means to a far nobler and higher end—a life 
of usefulness, of integrity, of virtue and beneficence ! 
Early impressions of this nature, made upon the sus- 
ceptible hearts and minds of childhood, repeated day 
by day, and enforced by ail those arguments, il!ustra- 
tions, and practical lessons, which the school room 
and the little world in its neighborhood, and the ex- 
perience and observation of the teacher, may be able 
to supply,—will be indelible ; and aided by the bles- 
sing of Heaven, will, in due time, constitute those 
abiding foundations of character, which no after scenes 
of temptation or inducements to vice, will be able to 
shake. Coming, as in a great majority of cases they 
will, in aid of the pure influences of the family circle 
at home, they will take a fast and firm hold of the 
affections, and imperceptibly, it may be, but none 
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the less surely, mould the entire structure of the fu- 
ture being. And what can be a nobler or higher 
task than this? what more worthy of the consecration 
of the life and all the energies of existence, than the 
formation and direction of the character of these 
young immortals? This is the true object of the 
teachers’ mission—an object which should never be lost 
sight of in the comparatively unimportant details of 
mere intellectual instruction. Fellow laborers in the 
great field of education ! forget not, we beseech you, 
in the wearisome and burdensome task in which you 
are engaged, that all knowledge which does not pro- 
mote and advance the higher and immortal nature of 
the little ones confided to your charge, is of no avail; 
and that in your “Great Task-master’s eye” a life of 
innocence and purity, and integrity and virtue, is of 
infinitely greater import, both here and hereafter, 
than all the treasures of intellect, unaccompanied by 
the ability or the inclination to cénsecrate them upon 
the divine altar of goodness and truth! 


To those friends of education,—parents, school offi- 
cers, and others—who have been in the habit of pe- 
rusing our columns, for the past twelve years, we can 
only express our regret that amid the constant pres- 
- gure of official duties, and other engagements, it was 
impossible for us to render the Journat more worthy 
of their attention and regard. If, however, by means 
of its pages, any light has been thrown upon questions 
of paramount importance, connected with the art and 
science of education ; if an occasional hour has been 
won from the bustle and turmoil of business, and 
the every-day cares and vexations ot this “ working- 
day world,” to the contemplation ot the future inter. 
ests and welfare of the eight hundred thousand child- 
ren,—gathered within the humble walls of our twelve 
thousand school houses ; if here and there, the “mis- 
erable and dilapidated structures” which are still 
suffered to disgrace the “highways and by-ways” of 
too many of our school districts, have, in consequence 
of our earnest and repeated remonstrances, given 
way to noble and beautiful structures, pleasantly lo- 
cated, and adorned by graceful and blooming shrubbe- 
ry,—fitting rempLes of KNowLEDGE and virtTur,—if 
in these delightful nurseries of the rising generation, 
brute force and vindietive passion, manifesting itself 
in needless and cruel chastisement for trivial offences, 
has been succeeded by a more rational, humane and 
enlightened philosophy of government and discipline ; 
if that “stolid indifference” which, for so long a pe- 
riod, rendered the school room an utter “abstraction” 
to parents and other residents of the district, has 
yielded to an earnest interest for the welfare, pros- 
perity, and advancement of the district school,—if 
these, or any of these much needed reforms, are in 
any measure, due to our humble suggestions, remon 
strances, arguments or appeals,—then have our la- 
bors not been wholly in vain; and amply are we re- 
paid for the many bours of assiduous toil and earnest 
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exertion, during which we have sought to alleviate 
the burden of the faithful teacher, and smooth the 
onward path of the young aspirants after knowledge. 

Correspondents, Contributors, and Fellow-laborers! 
words cannot express the obligation we feel towards 
you, one and all, or our regret in parting with you, 
on this, the termination of our editorial duties. In 
looking over the volumes, during which we have so 
long been the favored recipients of your valuable 
essays and suggestions, we cannot but be deeply sen 
sible of the effective co operation we have met with, 
at yourhands. Accept the sincere and grateful meed 
of our best and warmest thanks, and our fervent 
wishes for your long continued welfare and happi- 
ness. 

One word in reference to the future, and then we 
reluctantly take our leave of a post endeared to us 
by the recollections of the past, and the conscious- 
ness of a long series of labors, conscientiously devo- 
ted to what we deemed, and still deem, the best and 
highest interests of our race. 

In the discharge of the duty confided to him by the 
Executive, under the direction of the Legislature, the 
undersigned has submitted to the consideration of 
the people and their representatives, such amend- 
ments of the existing system of common school edu- 
cation as, upon the most careful and mature conside- 
ration, he has deemed requisite and beneficial. His 
suggestions in this respect, and the grounds upon 
which they are based, are before the public; and 
while he sincerely deprecates all hasty legislation, 
and all unnecessary alteration of the present code, it 
will afford him the most sincere gratification to obtain 
the unbiassed verdict of the friends of education 
throughout the State, on the several propositions 
contained in the report to which reference has been 
made. If the views therein set forth, or any of them, 
are in accordance with the true interests of our com- 
mon school system, then, and so far as they are in 
such accordance, sound policy and a true regard for 
the welfare of the rising generation, demand their 
speedy adoption. If otherwise, the undersigned, if 
he knows himself, will be the first to abandon them 
the moment he becomes convinced of the fact. All 
he asks—and this he earnestly and respectfully so- 
licits,—is a full and fair discussion of their merits, 
and a frank and explicit adoption or rejection of the 
principles submitted by him, by those most compe- 
tent from their practical experience and intimate 
knowledge of the existing system, to pronounce upon 
the question at issue. With unlimited confidence 
in the competency, honesty and good will, of this tri- 
bunal,—that of an enlightened public opinion—the 
undersigned commits this, his final appeal, to their 
judgment, and approbation, in the assured conviction 
that they will not fail to appreciate his motives, even 
if they arecompelled to dissent from his conclusions. 


8. 8. RANDALL 
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EDUCATION—OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. Eprrors : 


; I desire tosay something on the subject of educa- 
tion, more especially, asit regards our common schools. 
I have always regarded free schools as a matter of 
the highest importance to, and in fact, the sine qua non 
of a free people. Iregard the old rate-bill system, 
sided by the public bounty, as a good half-way sys- 
tem of education: the one following it asa much 
better one, had it not brought feuds into the districts- 
But, its unequal and oppressive operation gave to it 
the impress of mortality ; it, however, did not die, 
but was transmigrated into our present system. This 
system is, decidedly, the best of the three, and prob- 
ably as good as could be had, if,—yes, if it only went 
far enough. You know very well what I mean—it is 
another, but diffdrent, half-wgy system; I have 
some opportunity of judging ofits future operation 
The schools get but a trifle more public money than 
formerly, and then are thrown back upon the rate-bill 
system, so modified in its collection that it will, vir- 
tually, in many districts, amount to free schools, or 
no schools, for about half of the time. Now, when 
it can be demonstrated,. that one-half of the inhabit- 
ants of a schol district will be willing to put their 
hands into their pockets, and pay for the schooling of 
the other half, when they may avoid it by having no 
school, then I will believe that the schools will be 
kept a proper length of time. The fact is, if human 
nature is as it used to be, that the public money will 
be spun out as long as it can be, in the employment 
of cheap teachers ; and thén bats and virmin, for the 
remainder of the year, will become the possessors of 
our “bulwarks of liberty.” I shall be happily dis- 
appointed if, in this, I shall prove a false prophet. 

We have, in this State, labored under one grand 
and serious difficulty. I mean the parsimoniousness 
manifested in hiring teachers to develop the immor- 
tal minds of our children. We have not, nor will we 
ever gather “grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.”-— 
And until provision be made, in some way, that will 
command competent teachers, proper life, energy and 
advancement in our schools, will be looked for in 
vain. 

It is true, that there is in many districts, an appre- 
ciation of knowledge that will always, and under all 
eircumstances, provide excellent schools ; but with 
very many others the caseis far different ; if in this re- 
spect, things could be reversed, it would be better— 
for the “healthy need not a physician, but tliose that 
are sick.” The exact size and shape of the remedy, 


‘I could not well give ; but I would ask, honestly, our 


Hon. Members of the Legislature, in whom the 
remedy lies, and who get for their services $3,00 per 
day, whether they would be willing to change posi- 
tion with the common school teacher? Had the $800.- 
000, that is now raised by tax in the State, been an 
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addition to what was appropriated by the former law, 
it would only have sustained a good school for two- 
thirds of the year. <As it is, $600,000 have been 
taken from the former appropriation, and $800,009 
added,—thus giving the schools only $200,000 more 
in the State than formerly. Certainly, this is an ad- 
vance towards the proper thing ; but it is far from 
coming up to the proper mark ; and it may be prop- 
erly said, that nothing short of free schools can, or 
will, satisfy the demands of the intelligent freemen 
of the State of New York. 


There are other evils that effect the present system 
that should be remedied. One is the need of a prop- 
er standard of qualification for teachers, and another 
the multiplicity of school books on the same subject. 
The first will be obviated in a great degree, by the 
legislature's attending to the reedmmendation of 
the State Superintendent, concerning the election 
of assembly district Superintendents of Schools ; the 
second difficulty would be remedied by the establish- 
ment, in some way, in the schools, of a uniform sys- 
tem of text-books. 


There are to be found in some schools, a half-dozen 
different books on the same science. Now, every 
teacher knows, that this is a serious obstacle to any 
such thing as a classific and systematic organization 
of his school ; and of course, no less so, to the ad- 
vancement of his pupils. The people are anxiously 
looking for an amelioration in these matters. If some 
radical change for the better, is not soon made, I 
argue for our schools no very enviable position.— 
Why should the “people’s colleges” be suffered to 
remain ina stationary or back-sliding condition, while 
almost all other departments of usefulness are push- 
ed forward with electrical speed? Which wiil ben- 
fit a democratic people most, the digging and widen- 
ing of canals, for the purpose of filling the pocket 
with wealth, which is not always sure to be the result, 
or the digging and enlarging the resources of knowl- 
edge, and its attainment by proper enactments for 
that purpose, which is sure to produce, not only phys- 
ical or temporal wealth, but that moral wealth which 
gives the only certain enjoyment to the former! Is 
it the fact, that the world worships mammon, the God 
of man’s creation, with far greater devotion than that 
which it grants to the great God of all creation, and 
of every blessing, including mammon! Alas ! it is 
to be feared that this is too true. Too true, as it re- 
gards the people of the Empire State! When I look 
back a century, and view the plain and economic- 
al edifices in which our fore-fathers worshipped, and 
place them side by side with those of the present 
day, I am almost constrained to exclaim, that the 
Christian has made a most successful pilgrimage to 
Eldorado ; and, instead of expending a share of the 
proceeds thereof, as directed by the high Court of 
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community, it has been lavished upon proud and or- 
namental structures for the worship of the Most High. 
Again, where has there ever been so great a tide of 
emigration to any country, as to California, all seem to 
rush, as with electric speed, to run the risk of bleach- 
ing their bones upon its golden sands. Were one-half 
the homage paid to permanent mental wealth, that is 
offered to that which is perishable, we would soon see 
the common schools become, emphatically and de facto, 
the “people’s colleges.” Now, under the present 
state of things, if we obtain for our children, an edu- 
cation that approximates to our desires, we are obli- 
ged to send them away to some high school or acade- 
my. Many are unable, and all are unwilling to do s0 ; 
but we heve no other alternative ; and many are the 
crags and shoals that border on this perilous coast . 
and many a noble and promising youth has rightly 
dated the ruinous wreck of his boat from this voy- 
age. How can we ever expect to see haughty aris- 
tocracy crippled, when wealth alone, is capable of ob- 
taining a good edueatiou? How does the State know 
but its future, very best citizens, are now clothed in, 
what people act as though they considered, the crim- 
inal rags of povery? The Saviour was poor—the 
son of a carpenter : hence, his rejection by the Jews. 
He did not answer their proud, wealthy and grand ex- 
pectations. How many a miniature President and 
Governor may not now be found under the half-clad 
form and sun-burnt skin of youthful, virtuous pover- 
ty? In fine, when will the happy moment arrive 
when the people of this State will see and feel as 
they ought, the priceless value of a good free educa- 
tron toall her children? When this is done, then 
will the people travel in the way in which the “Fa- 
ther of his country” desired they should, when he 
said to them, in his last legacy, “Promote, then, as 
an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge.” 
Curnton, Feb. 5, 1852. 
WALTER D. KNAPP, 
Town Superintendent. 





For the District School Journal of Education. 


LETTERS ON HISTORY TAUGHT BY 
BEM’S CHARTS. 


NO. Il. 

My dear friends, let us take a general view of the 
Ancient History, as its great features strike our sen- 
ses from the first aspect of the chart. You will re- 
cognize, some of you, what you have often heard me 
say. Itis one of the greatest merits of Bem’s charts 
that they are so speaking, that the great lessons of 

«history seem to be brought home to the very senses. 
At the present moment I like to speak of the great 
event of ancient time, as the first Greco-Persian war 
certainly was : because the visit to our country of the 
great Hungarian will, it seems to me, quicken appre- 
hension to its meaning. 
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In looking at the representation of the 25th century 
before Christ, you see that before the time of Abra- 
ham, existed eight great nations, China, India, Persia, 
Babylon, Ninevah, Arabia, Egypt, and Etheopia, 
whose absolute origin is uncertain as to date; but 
whose civilization at that early period is beyond all 
question. I think I shall write a letter about each 
of these nations, giving something of an outline of 
the discoveries made by means of their monuments, 
yet extant, and in these days first brought to the sen- 
ses of the civilized world, together with inferences 
that must be drawn respecting the earliest civiliza- 
tion. In America especially, little is it realized, that 
four or five thousand years since, mechanical arts, 
manufactures, and commerce were in a condition vy- 
ing with the present condition of these interests in 
Europe and America. I believe some people have 
some fear lest these facts being known, should mis- 
lead minds into some doubts respecting the necessity 
for that interposition of the Div'ne Providence, which 
called Abraham, and educated a ;>culiar people by 
the dai'y bread of symbolic teacuing, in a sensible 
leading. But this is idle, and a want of faith besides, 

Another and deeper meaning of Abraham’s call, 
than any which it has been our habit to consider, 
would be seen and felt, if it were fully realized that 
he was called from the consolidating society which 
the tower of Babel symbolizes, a society founded and 
growing upon false principles, but which yet involved 
within itself the activities of human genius, and in 
fact, all of truth and nature, but that highest truth 
which commands nature, and seems almost antago- 
nistic to reason and nature, though, in fact, it is only 
the perfection of both, (as Coleridge bas defined 
Christianity to be.) 


The truth is God’s best gift to us, and even the 
most painful facts are the quarry out of which we 
are to erect our life. Pity it is that many things are 
true. Woe to those by whom offences have come ; but 
these offences have come, these pitiable things were 
andare true ; and now what is the God guided spirit 
of man to do withthem? Surely to make them step- 
ping stones of progress, and not leave them to be 
stumbling blocks, foolishly denying that they exist, 
The tower of Babel was built high towards the sky, 
before the Lord God descended to see what the child- 
ren of men had builded ; but when he came, and by 
the breath of of His mouth scattered the builders, it 
was manifest that by the very delay of this act, was 
the monument ‘raised to the bad eminence of serv- 
ing as a warning beacon to the nations of the great 
truth, that there is but one First principle, and that 
that will tolerate no other Gods before it. 


But I must not say more on this point now, I 
would have your eye pass from the representation of 
the 25th century before Christ, down two thousand 
years, to the sixth century. You observe that in the 
interval, the splendid era of the Brahinmnical Empire, 
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and of Egypt, and consequently of Etheopia, have 
passed by. 
The old Assyrian Empire, the Babylonian, and the 
old Persian, each of which united all those parts of 
Asia which lie west of the Indies, have had their 
acme, and gone through revolutions, and then broken 
into fragments, each fragment of which also after- 
wards had its day, while during the same period the 
chosen nation rose and fell; but that in the last half 
of the sixth century before Christ, all were gathered 
together again, under Cyrus and Darius, the last of 
whom consolidated these into one vast empire, and 
so arranged their resources and their millions of 
population, that all were centralized in him, who, by 
means of their commercial relations, drained the 
world of its wealth, from China to Guinea, as the 
commercial processions on the walls. of Egyptian 
temples, show, even to the eyes of the present time. 
What a tower of Babel was that, out of whose upper 
story Darius Hystaspes looked! What is the Czar 
of Russia at the present day, to what the great King 
was at the commencement of the fifth century before 
Christ? And now observe, in the 9th or tenth years 
of the same sixth century, which saw the top stone 
laid upon “this city and tower,” the representations 
of facts isolated from each other, in which lay the 
germ of revolutions that were indeed crises of the 
human race: the development of the Republic of 
Athens, by the driving away of the Pisistratidee, and 
that of the Republic of Rome, by the driving away 
of the Jarquins. But more especially would I speak 
at this moment, of Athens, and its movement in aid 
of the Ionians ; consider its small territory, its divided 
national life, its small commerce, its poverty of gold 
and of numbers. What madness would it have seem- 
ed to areflective considerate person, that that small 
state of Athens should take up the cause of the Ion- 
ian Republics, and defy the great King, as it did do 
however 504 years B. ©. It was but a small affair 
for Darius’ generals to put down and reduce the re- 
volted colonies again to a show of ebedience ; it was 
hard work for Darius to “remember the Atheni- 
ans” ; it was a mere boy play for Xerxes, with his 
millions, to make a progress through Greece, to 
take earth and water from its inhabitants; what 
was the whole Grecian Army, with its three hundred 
Spartans, pledged at their mother’s parting, to return 
on their shields if not carrying their victories? It 
was only a three day’s affair, and then were they not 
dispersed, and the more obstinate three hundred an- 
nihilated? Was not fair Attica laid waste, and its 
temples destroyed? and did not Xerxes find that the 
Athenians, at the report of his coming, had deserted 
their firesides and alters? Why this can be no con- 
test surely ; it is simply the putting down of a petu- 
lent child by its all powerful papa. 
Such might have been the paragraph of the conserv- 
ative newspaper of that day, had there been such 
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organs then ; and the liberal editor who should have 
said, but wait a little, friends! let us have a short die- 
course upon principles ; and ask what is the princi- 
ple of this vast power of Darius; is it not possible 
that the formidable chains of diamond and golden 
wealth, which bind the ends of the earth together, and 
fasten all the nations to the barbarian’s throne, may 
prove a rope of sand? Is it not possible that out of 
the little republic may go forth a fire which shall 
pass like the lightning through all the mass of mate- 
rial power, and leave it black charcoal and white 
ashes? Would not an editor so speaking have been 
laughed at then? 

But it is a tale that is told! Even so it was. In 
one half century “the little stone that was cut out of 
the mountain with ourshands, had filled the whole 
earth.” Athens, from its hill whereon stood the Par- 
thenon, looked down on the overthrown tower of the 
Persian strength, and in the persons of its noblest 
sons, disdained to pick up the fragments of that old 
splendor. Its Aristides was buried at the public ex- 
pense ; even its half mad fanatic, Diogenes, was free 
to ask its Alexander the Great to stand out of his 
sunshine, as the greatest boon he could confer.— 
Think of Athensin the fifth century, with its heroes 
and statesmen, its sculptors and architects, its histor- 
ians and lyric poets, its great tragic poets, and its old 
ideal comedy, the schools of philosophy that were 
germinating in its Socrates ; think of it from its mar- 
tyrs of liberty at Marathon and Therm: pyle, to its 
martyrs of truth in less than a century afterwards, 
and wonder that in another age, when the principle 
of liberty has become new, consecrated by being 
made the element of a divine life, which only in free 
institutions can have development, there can be men 
so ignorant, so stupid, and so base, as to fear that the 
Unrrep Srargs or America should be worsted in a 
struggle with the Czar of Russia, when the gage of 
battle is such a prize as the Freepom or Evrorr! 

Exizaseta P. Peasopy. 
Lode oe RO 
For the District School Journal of Education. 


USES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


NO. I. 

This is the department of science which treats 
upon the uses of the human body. The body exists be- 
tween the’mind and the external world. That is, the 
external world acts through the body upon the mind. 
The mind acts through the body upon the world, both 
inanimate and animate. 

In order, then, to enjoy the world in its action up- 
on us, and iri order to use world, by acting upon it, 
we must understand the nature of the body, and how 
to arrange, act upon, and use the various parts of it 
to he be.t advantage. — 


NO. IL. 
Had physiology been correctly understood by those 
present at the'recent accident in New York, many a 
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child might have been resiored to its distracted 
parents, who would thus have been impresed in the 
most powerful manner, with the utility of knowledge 
—with the utility of public education. 

If wecan believe the testimony before the Coroner, 
many died from suffocation; if this were the cause, 
they were not dead when extricated—life was only 
suspended, and animation might have been restored. 
The pressure was, doubtless, so great that the act of 
respiration could not be continued. Now, it is a well 
known fact, that when, by drowning, this same ina- 
bility to breathe the pure air has been produced by 
another cause, life has been restored after much time 
has elapsed. When taken from the water, and from 

_ the place of suffocation, the state of two. persons is 
nearly the same ; the suffocated person, (so called— 
the drowned person is also suffocated,) is the more for- 
tunate; he has been in air which does not remove 
heat so rapidly as water, The same things are of 
course to be done for each ; 1st, to prevent the far- 
ther escape of heat, and to add heat if possible ; 
2d, to cause the circulation of the blood by judicious 
rubbing, éc. ; 3d, to cause respiration ; in respect to 
all of which, the best treatment, &c., see Lambert's 
Physioloy. 

One thing is to be observed,—let the treatment be 
gentle and in accordance with common sense and a 
cool jndgment. Do not roll a perscn on a barrel, and 
do not, by any means, obtain or use a pair of bellows. 
The most common principles of physiology — 
condemn this. 











For the District School Journal of Education. 


EVERY CHILD HAS A RIGHT TO A GOOD 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Iteis not because a person is poor that he can, with 
propriety, claim of the public a good education for 
his child. It is not a gratuity which the public may 
or may not grant, as its benevolence induces or its 
selfishness withholds. Though a man be as Creesus, 
rich, and his neighbors poor, he can, by right claim of 
them, that in common with him, they shall defray the 
expense of the education of his children ; though he 
has many children, and they none at all, the right is 
the same. Shall a man then say he does not wish to 
have his children educated at the expense of his 
neighbor # Or again, shall a man say that the law com- 
pels him to give his money to edueate his neighbor’s 
children, &e.? Then the right of the thing is not un- 
derstood ; as well might a man say he does not wish 
to drive his team over a bridge built by the county or 
town ; as well might a man say he was obliged to 
give his labor upon the roads to his neighbor. 

The right arises from this : every child is to a cer- 
tain extent, the child of the public; of him the public 
will require certain duties—to fit him to fulfil these is, 
therefore, the duty of the public. From him the 
publie will derive certain advantages ; it is, there- 
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fore, under the most powerful obligations to fit him 
to yieldthem. The father of a child is under obliga- 
tion to educate the child in respect to all those things 
which reflect advantages upon the child itself. Is it 
said that the child will be happier if educated to 


‘properly perform all its duties toward society, and 


therefore it is the duty of the father to thus educate 
the child? This does not exactly follow. Itis the 
duty of the father to see that the child is thus educa- 
ted ; but it is not his duty to be at the expense of it. 
It is his duty tosee that -the public educates the 
child, and pays the expense of educating the child 
in respect to its public duties. For it is evident 
enough that the recipient of benefits should pay the 
necessary expense. Scorned then be the idea that 
public schools are a kind of benevolent institutions, 
instituted for the benefit of the poverty of the land. 
No, viewed aright, it is a privilege to the public to 
have the educating of children. Nothing adds so 
much to the happiness and prosperity of a society as 
a well educated people. If our hearts glow with 
gratitude, when we see the maturing wheat clothe our 
fertile fields, and rejoice because we hope soon to 
enjoy the well ripened fruit, how much more shall 
we be glad when, in our well educating schools we 
see the youth ripening into manhood, soon to bless us 
by their refining influences, and not less, our children 
and friends adorning society, and handing down our 
institution, improved by their care, to the remotest 
generation, Nothing repays culture so well as boys 
and girls. It isa blessing to society, therefore, to 
educate them well— 

THE DUTY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER. 

If what was said be correct, it follows clearly 
that the especial duty of the public teacher is to fit 
children to become members of society. 

If, by spending a whole session, a teacher could 
ehange one single boy from being badly inclined, to 
a path of rectitude, and induce him to act independ- 
antly upon correct principles, he will benefit the dis 
trict more than by all the intellectual knowledge he 
could possibly give the whole school. The value of 
services, as a public teacher, he may settle in his 
mind by asking, at the close of the term, how much 
better members of society will those children be for 
the care I have taken of them! To accomplish 
much in this way, the teacher must, of course, set a 
good example. His conduct and deportment should 
be of the noblest character. 

The discipline of his school must be adopted and 
maintained, with reference wholly to this end—the 
effect on the scholar, as it respects making him a good 
member of society,—of that public which is defray- 
ing the expense of his education. 

No matter what time or thought it may take—no 
matter what else must be set aside—nor how many 
must be passed by—every thing must be considered 
insignificant, compared with making a child a good 
member of society. The public teacher is paid for 
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this—indeed he will be twice paid,—he will be paid 
by the money—the love, the gratitude of the public; 
he will be paid by the thrilling internal satisfaction 
of his own mind, for there is no deed more worthy, 
or more noble, than making an unfortunately temper- 
ed or educated child, a good member of society, a 
cause of happiness to himself and to others, who else 
had been‘a bane to himself and everybody who sur- 
rounded him. Never, then, let the intellectual do- 
ings of a child be looked upon as superior to social 
worth. 

If marks of merit be used, always let those which 
indicate cultivation of the disposition take the pre- 
eedenee. Make the pupils understand that there is: 
a higher education than that of the intellectual pow- 
ers ; that a man is not a great man without he is a 
good man. So enforce this by precept and example, 
that we shall no longer find vice and scholarship in 
the same man—but intellect, refinement and goodness 
always going hand in hand ; let them be synonymous 
terms. Teachers, this task is yours; your hand is 
upon a powerful lever, and what we would wish so- 
ciety to be it seems to me that you can make it. 

T. 





For the District School Journal of Education. 


The Noblest Object for the Regard of the Le- 
gislator. 

This is, without doubt, the department of Publie 
Educ&tion. ‘By advocating the interests of this, he 
advocates the interests of the whole community, and 
especially does he support the rights of those who 
cannot advocate their own. In nothing, then, can he 
exhibit more true patriotism ; in this case also, as in 
every other which regards the public good, he sup- 
ports, in the most powerful manner, his own inter- 
ests. 

In what. way can a legislator ¢laim or expect so 
large a reward as for his efforts in favor of public ed. 


-ucation? He advocates interests which have no op- 


posing interests which dare speak—he advocates inter- 
ests which lie deep in the warmest part of every pa- 
rent’s heart—he advocates the interests of those who 
are growing up to be the public, and whose opinions 
and feelings will control the estimate which society 
forms of aman. Where is the man who ever lost 
favor by sustaining the cause of public education? 
Where is the man who has not been exalted to the 
highest degree by espousing this glorious cause? Did 
not Marn promote himself to the highest degree in 
the affections of the people, while he advocated, what 
is emphatically the cause of the people? Did he 
build himself higher by leaving it, or does everybody 
feel that he has fallen? What gives Henry Barnarp 
his name, his esteem, hisinfluence ? Why did we all 
so love the lamented Pager ? 

Tf, then, a legislator were a mere selfish dema- 
gogue, which God forbid any legislator should be. 
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what could he do to gain his ends, so well as to con- 
tinually make the department of public education his 
hobby? Nothing would answer so well except that 
to be truly powerful in connection with that cause, a 
man’s heart must be in it. No superficial interest will 
do, The man who advocates the cause of children must 
love them and their interests—he mustlove the pub 

lie good,—he must love to enquire into the necesgities 
of our schools, and to devise means to meet and re- 
lieve them. Then shall he be great among the peo- 
ple ; the children shall learn to love and honor hin, 
and when he needs their grown up aid, he shall net 
be obliged to beg for it, but he shall be seized by 
those who love him, and bourne upon their shouldess 
shall he be exalted to the high honor he so justly 
merits. T. 


Things are Valued by their Rarity. 


Thigis the criterion by which we measure the value 
of gold. The value of the diamond would be almost 
nothing if as common as most stones ; indeed the val- 
ue of the Jargest diamonds depends entirely upon its 
scarcity. If this be the criterion by which to value 
things, then is time the most valuable of all things— 
but a single moment of it is in the world at a time,— 
it must be instantly seized and used, or it is gone, and 
gone forever—wasted,—entirely wasted. If used, it 
never is gone ; what is done in it tells on us for all 
time. Invest a moment of time as it is with us, and 
it is permanently ours ; it is at compound interest. 
Let it pass, aud it is not only gone, but all the off- 
spring which it would have yielded to us,—let it pass, 
and it can never be “made up”; every subsequent 
moment will haveits own uses. Wish not for time— 
use all that we may have, and every man will have 
just enough. L. 





For the Disirict School Journal of Education. 
THE WORLD IS PUBLIC PROPERTY. 


Yes, reader, nine-tenths of the world, at least, is pub- 
lie property ; it is yours and mine if we only know how 
to enjoy it, which is in the true sense of the term, to 
possess it. To pay taxes, keep up fences, and be both 
ered with a thousand other troubles, is only to own 
prroperty politically not really. Does John Jacob 
Astor own the noble structure which bears his name, 
in New York ; he moulders in the grave. The newe- 
boy, with tattered clothing, as he looks with pleasure 
at the beautiful architecture displayed in that edifice, 
is each day its possessor,—a possession which, by its 
enjoyment, exalts him, while it debars no other from 
a similar possession. He is not the recipient of the 
rent,—truly not,—but whoever is must invest it in 
something,—some other building, which by its adapt- 
edness, shall please every properly educated member 








of the public. 
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Properly considered, all mankind, reader, are labor" 
ing for you, not as slaves toil for a master, or even 
as the servent for his employer, but, far better, stri- 
ving, with well-directed, intelligent industry, each for 
his own advantage, they are all adding to the re- 
sources of happiness, which you ought to be capable 
of enjoying. Put away envy then, nothing is gained 
by it; it makes aman unhappy, and prevents him 
from seeing the rich stores of happiness he can enjoy 
if he will. How can a flower garden be-enjoyed (— 
How enjoy the beautiful fountain your neighbor has 
erected in his garden? Is it not by looking at it ? 
Have you not that full privilege now? Wish not for 
it then in any other sense than is proper,—but devote 

our energies to produce something neither you nor 

e now has,—but which, when produced, shall be a 
source of pleasure to you both. When you pass yon- 
der wheat field be glad that such an abundant source 
ef physical happiness to man or animals, is the boun- 
tiful product of the earth—then do you take a crop 
from the field each time you pass. 


Since, then, however selfish a man may wish to be 
a large part of his efforts must accrue to the public, 
since he can only profit in commmon with them, in 
respect to a great part of his expenditures,—sigge he 
must invest a large part of his incomes in what is 
truly, and whether he wish it or not, public proper- 
ty. What can he do which shall be so useful to the 
public, or give back to him so much, as investments 
in public schools? It he say his property has been 
absorbed and vanished, it is not true; when ex- 
‘pended on public schools it refines society, aud ex- 
alts the intellectual and emotional characteristics of 
society ; his property exists yet in as tangible a form 
as if it were in railroad stocks. 

Teachers, show these things to your pupils, it will 
raise their minds to nobler ams. First, let your own 
minds be actuated. Rich and poor are conventional 
terms, wrongly applied ; he is truly rich whorknows 
how to enjoy the gratuitous bounties of our Creator, 
found in such profusion-on every hand ; he is most 
miserably poor who thinks the end of life is to heap 
around him so much gold ; he is most miserably poor 
who thinks that happiness consists in the possession 
of things to the exclusion of others ; such feelings must 
make a man unhappy. If such a man could, as he 
would wish to, gather all the blessings of the earth 
to himself, he would find himself like a man who 
would concentrate all the rays of the sun to a focus 
within himself, they would only burn ; while now 
scattered over every part of the earth’s surface, each 
region teems with abundance of its own kind, by ex- 
change each part is blest with the varieties of all. 

Teach the child these things, and make the boy a 
better man,—the girl a better woman. Teach them 
by athousand examples ; teach them that the beautiful 
dress which the girl wears, is more ours than hers, if 
we do not envy her ; teach the boy that if he be glad 
his companion has an apple to eat, he possesses it in 
prea a se him who one. Teach them these 
things, by line upon line and precept upon precept, 
and thus fulfil, vith faithfulness, cube high Falling 
and your duty as influencers of society. 

T. 
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Averace Taxation. In England the taxes are 
equal to ten dolla-s a head for the whole population ; 
in France, seven dollars and a-half ; in Holland, eight 
dollars ; in Belgium, five dollars and a-half; in Span, 
five do'lars. Taking the comparative wealth of these 
countries into the account, England is /ess heavily 
taxed than any of them. 
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EVILS OF IGNORANCE. 


The direful consequences which astrology has so 
often presaged from the positiuns of the planets, and 
the sway that these presages have exerted over the 
human mind, are illustrative of the effects of igno- 
rance. When that mania was at its height, in 1179, 
all the Astrologers,—Orientals, Christians, Jews, and 
Arabs,—eoncurred in the announcement of a grand 
conjunction of all the planets, both superior and in- 
ferior, to take place in the month of September, 1186, 
when as a consequence, the destruction of all things 
was to be consummated by the violence or winds and 
tempests. Through the influence of these pretended 
‘ey ar we and the ready credulity of mankind in stel- 

r influence and ency, the, tenor of this prediction 
was spread far and wide; and the seven years, du- 


ot lamentation and horror throughout Europe. 

Even three hundred yr later than this, when a 
prediction was put forth by one Stoeffler, a German 
Astrologer, viz: that in 1524, there would be a con- 
junction, at the same time, of three superior planets, 


general deluge was to follow,—this absurdity expe- 
rienced no lack of public credence. On that occasion 
the consternation was so great, that many who resi- 
ded near the sea, or upon rivers, abandoned their 
houses, and sold for mere nominal sums, their lands 
and their moveable effects ; while others assiduously 
applied themselves to the preparation of boats, 
wherein to escape; and others still, withdrew for 
safety, to the adjoining mountains. 


oo 


Umerectras.—It is not a‘hundred years since a 
very eccentric Englishman, named Hanaway, hav- 
ing returned from his “ Travels in the East,” (the 
record of which is still preserved in voluminous 
quarto form, with that title, in some old libraries,) 
appeared in the streets of London, on a rainy 
day, (it dves rain in England sometimes,) with a 
queer notion imported from China, in the shape of 
what is now called an umbrella. It was the first 
ever seen or used in England, probably the first in 
Europe. It attracted such curious and indignant no- 
tice, that the eccentric Jonas was soon surrounded 
by a furious English mob, and was badly pelted 
with mud and other convenient missiles, for bis 
pene audacity in thus — to screen 

is head and figure from rain, which all trae born 
Englishmen, from time immemorial, had allowed to 
beat upon them without resistance, as an “inevitable 
visitation” from the power above upon all who 
choose to leave the shelter of a roof in a storm or 
shower. The incident made a noise, and, in spite of 
ridicule, the “ outlandish, new-fashioned notion ” be- 
gan to take “ mightily” with the extensively bed- 
rizzled people of England; and as the new machine 
was found to be as effective in protecting the person 
against the rays of a summer’s sun, as against the 
falling rain, the learned condescended to borrow a 


»|name for it from the Latin diminutive form of “ am- 


bra,” a “shade "—* umbrella,” a little shade. Poor 
Jonas Hanaway’s innovation, so unpopular at first, 
merely shows whata disadv it is'to a man to 
be gad years “in advance of the age."—N. Y, Day 
Book. 


——-- i 


Instead of looking up with envy, we should look 
down with gratitude. For every dozen who are bet- 
ter off than you are, there are ter thousand that are 





worse, 





ring which the fulfilment was waited for, were years” 


in the constellation Pisces, in consequence of whicha . 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Lire or Louis Kossutn, Governor or Hunea- 
RY, including notices of the Men and Scenes of the 
Hungarian Revolution, with an Appendix, contain- 
ing his principal speeches. By P.C. Hxaviy. Au- 
burn: Dersy & Mitter. 

The name of Louis Kossu:h, Governor of Hunga- 
ry, champion of European liberty, the pure patriot, 
the released captive, the wandering exile, yet toiling 
patriot sti//, the unequalled orator, the man of the 
age, is familiar to every child from the Arostook to 
the Rio Grande. But his history—the accurate story 
of his life—is not so familiar, although it should be ; 
and now that these Harpers, of the West have 
provided the means, who will not lay hold of them # 
Who can be ignorant of the great Magyar’s life, and 
hold up his head like an honest man? This work 
contains, not only a clear and succinct history of the 
Hungarian chief, but a full report of his principal 
speeches, both in England and America. It should 
be in every library. 


which appears to be rapidly gaining the approbation 
of discriminating parents and teachers, to which 
their merits evidently entitle them. 


Sanper’s AND Meriiv’s ELEMENTARY AND Etxocution- 
Ary CuHart, designed as an accom paniment to San - 
cer’s Series of Reading books, for the use of Prim- 
ary Schools, Academies, Institutes, Seminaries, 
Colleges, &c 


This chart appears to be well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which it was designed, and it will evidently 
p’ove highly valuable to teachers in imparting to their 
pupils the principles of reading and speaking. It is 
very large, printed in good type on an excellent qual- 
ity of paper, with a cloth back, moun ed upon 
rollers and sold at the low price of $2,50. For a 
more complete disc iption of this beautiful chart see 
advertisement on another page. 


— 


How Malaga Raisins are Made. 


As soon as the grapes begin to ripen, the vine dres- 
sers prss through the vineyard, and cut the clusters 








Those enterprising publishers, Gro. H. Deney & 
Co., have issued two very interesting volumes enti- 
tled, “Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions,” 
and “Daring Deeds of American Heroes.” Too 
much praise cannot be awarded for their style of 
printing, and appearance generally, while their ¢o 
tents are calculated to please all classes of the com- 
munity. Every thing at this time, relating to the 
Arctic Regions will be read with avidity ; and when 
will the American people cease to remember with 
gratitude and pride, the daring of her heroes, from 
the battle of Lexington down to the close of the 
Mexican war ? 


Purxam’s Home Cycroprpia, in six volumes, each 
Complete in itself; comprising the Hand-book of 
Literature and Fine Arts, Hand-bock of Biography, 
Hand-book of the Useful Arts, Hand-book of the 
Sciences, Hand-book of Geography, and Hand-book 
of History and Chronology. 

This Cyclopedia, the Hand-book of history and 
Chronology has recently been placed upon cur table. 
It isa volume of about 700 pages of historical facts, 
dates and memoranda, condensed with so much skill 


and judgment as to afford a complete and intel igible 


off from the vines, and leave them on the naked 
ground, turning them over daily, until the heat of the 
sun above, and the warmth of the earth npon which 
they lie, have baked and dried them, when they are 
gathered up, put into boxes, and are ready for use. 
This is all the wonder and mystery there is in pre- 
paring this delicious fruit. Tomy inquiry, why they 
did not place leaves, or some clean dry substance of 
the kind, upon the ground, for the fruit tolie wpon, I 
was told that the naked ground was much better,— 
that, in fact, the fine flavor of the fruit was depend- 
ent more upon the warmth of the earth, than the 
more external heat of the sun. Care has to be taken, 
however, that the fruit does not get wet! while under- 
going this process; but as it seldom rains during the 
summer, or vintage, in this country, it is very rarely 
that the fruit has to be taken up before it is dried. — 
The vintage, or season for gathering the fruit, com- 
mences about the middle of August. In April, vine 
dressers are busily engaged in hoeing and digging and 
hilling them up, very much as farmers in the States 
do their corn, potatoes, dc. They use for the pur- 
pose, hoes resembling a pick axe, excepting that the 
one side has three long prongs, with which they loos- 
en the earth very effectively. The soil generally re- 
sembles a light and sandy loam, and does not appear 
capable of producing scarcely any vegetation. 
— 


Newspaper on Sitx.—In Pekin, China, a newspa- 
per of extraordinary size is published weekly, on silk. 


index of events. It is a little library in itself, a com- | jt js said to have been started more than a thousand 
plete encyclopedia of the most important dates— | years ago—somewhat earlier than the one under the 


George P. Putnam, 155 ‘Broaiway, New York. 





patronage of the “ good Queen Bess.” An anecdote 
\is Related to the effect that, in 1727, a public officer 


Fourtu Reapixe B ox or THE Srupents Series, by caused some false intelligence to be inserted in this 


J. S.. Denman. 


This work just published by Pratt, Woodford & Co. 


No. 4, Cortland St. New York, contains a variety of 
original and well selected pieces in prose and poetry, 
designed for advanced classes in public and private 
schools. The lessons are ef a high literary ch:rae’er, 
a pure style, entertaining and inst'uetive, and well 
calculated to impart to the reader an elevated tone of 
moralsentiments. This is the Fourth book of a series 


newspaper, for which he was put to death. Several 
numbers of the paper are preserved in the Boys’ Li- 
brary at Paris. They are each ten anda quarter 
yards long 
Se tent > See 

Brydoue the traveller, in his old age, heard his own 
adventures in Sicily, read aloud by his family, and 
quite unconscivus that those were the scenes which 
his own eyes had seen, and that is own lively pen 
described, declared, “that it was all very amazing, 
but he wondered if it was true !” . 
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Manuracrure or Seti Cameos.—We were not 
aware of what substance Cameos were made until we 
were surprised by a friend of ours, Samuel Carter, 
an ameteur artist, belonging to Albany, whose uni- 
versal genius displayed to our astonished view some 
of the most beautiful carvings that we have ever 
seen, made upon the Queen Conch shell. Since then 
we have Roe ay enquiries into the business, and have 
eollected the following facts relative to the art: The 
shells generally used are those of the Flesh-eating 
Univalve, which are formed of three layers of calca- 
rous matter, each layer being a per icular lamina, 
placed side by side, The kinds which experience has 
proved to be the best for the purpose are the bull’s 
mouth, the black hemlet, and the queen conch. The 
first is allowed to be the best. The art was confined 
to Rome for near half a century, and to Italy until 
the last twenty years. The first cameo made out of 
Ttaly, was by an Italian in Paris, and now about 200 
ome are employed in making cameos in that city. 

he number of shells used annually, thirty years 
ago, was about 800—the whole of which were sent 
to England, the value of each shell in Rome being 
about $7: The number used in France last year was 
100,500, in value (shell) $44,800. Theaverage value 


of large cameos made in Paris, is about one dollar} 


twelve anda half cents each. The whole value of 
eameos made in Paris last year, was about $200,000. 
In England not more than six persons are engaged in 
the trade. In America about the same number ; but 
Yankee genius, as in the instance to which we have 
adverted, has entered the field of cameo art, and soon 
we shall be provided with republican gems, carved 
with republican hands, to deck the bosoms of our re- 
publican girls. 


— 


Noste Sentment.—This is an agreeable world af- 
ter all. If we would only look at the subjects that 
ight, we should see beauty 
where we behold deformity, and listen to harmony 
where we heard nothing but discord. We are mem- 
bers of one great family ; we are travelling the same 
road, and shall arrive at thé same goal. e breathe 
the same air, are subject to the same bounty, and we 
shall lie down upon the bosom of our common moth 
er. Itis not becoming, then, that brother should hate 
brother ; it is not proper that friend should deceive 
friend ; it ig not right that neighbor should dezeive 
neighbor. We pity that man who can harbor enmity 
against his fellow ; he loses half the enjoyment of 
life ; he embitters his own existence. t us tear 
from our eyes the colored medium that invests every 
ebject with the green hue of jealousy and suspicion ; 
turn a deaf ear to scandal ; breathe the spirit of char- 
ity from our hearts ; let the rich gushings of human 
kindness swell up as a fountain, so that the “golden 
age” will become no fiction, and islands of the bles- 
sed bloom in more than “ Hyperion beauty.” 


— > ——_——_—_ 


A Porticat Gew.—When the cold wind blows, take 
eare of your nose, that it doesn’t get froze, and wrap 
up your toes in warm woolen hose. The above, as we 
suppose, was written in prose, by some one who 
knows the effect of cold snows ! 


————<——<—__—_— 


Industry is not only the instrument of improve- 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure. He who is a 
stranger to it may possess, but cannot enjoy ; for it 
is labor only which gives relish to pleasure. It is 
the appointed vehicle of every good to man. It is 
the indispensable condition of possessing a sound 
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How to Cure the Catarrh. 


When a person has taken cold it is economy to 
a make a business of getting rid of it at once. If he 
choose, this can speedily be accomplished without 
the aid of medicine. To do this the patient must 
keep himself comfortably warm both day and night. 
If the attack is:severe he should keep within doors. 
He must rigorously abstain from drinks and solid 
food ; gruel or mush, made of wheat, rye or corn 
meal, is the best diet. The demands of appetite must 
be totally disregarded. A single indulgence may re- 
tard the cure for days. In addition to this, let him 
apply tepid water once a day to the entire surface, 
using vigorous friction at the time. A few days of 
strict adhesion to this simple prescription will re- 
move the worst form of catarrh ; no half-way pno- 
cess will be effectual. 

The above is the result of much ience ; and 
yet I have no faith that one in a hun who read, 
will profit by it, while “humbug” can be procured 
for one dollar a bottle, and the morbid cravings of 
appetite left unrestricted.— Boston Trav. 


ee 


The celebrated Dumas affirms that the English 
strive against, and vanquish Nature herself. “The 
have produced dablias that smell like pinks, cherries 
without stones, gooseberries without grains, and they 
are now making oxen without legs. Behold, for in- 
stance, those of the county of Durham, soon they 
will have no joints at all. Thus it is with the fog. 
There was no fog at Gibralter before it belonged to 
the English ; but the English were accustomed to a 
fog, they missed it and they made it.” 


— ——— 


If a tallow candle be placed in a gun, and be shot 
at a door, it will go through without sustaining any 
injury ; and if a musket ball be fired in water, it 
will rebound, and be flattened as if fired against any 
hard substance. A musket bail may be fired against 
a pane of glass, and if the glass be suspended by a 
thread it will make no difference, and the thread 
wi!l not even vibrate. Cork, if sunk 20 feet in the 
ocean, will not rise, on account of the pressure of the 
water. In the Arctic regions, when the thermometer 
is below zero, persons can converse more than a mile 
distant. Mr. Jameson asserts that he heard every 
word of a sermon at the distance of two miles, on a 
very still day, with perfect distinctness. 


CANNON PLACE 


STEAM PRINTING HOUSE, 


No. 5 Cannon Place, Troy, N.Y. 

This extensive Job Office is complete in all its arrangements 
for executing with promptness and in the best style of the Art, 
all varieties of Job Printing. In addition to a large amount of 
Book and Job Type, suited to every style of work, ; the office 
contains four Power Presses, propelled bySteam, besides seve- 
ral hand and Card Presses. ‘ 


‘Plain and Faney Job Printing, 


INCLUDING 


Ce) 
Brooks, BSatalognes, DPeogrammes, 


Blanks, Bills, Posters, Cards, 
Law and other Work will be Neatly Executed, 
on the shortest notice and at very cheap rates. 
Lor @ - & 2 | 
“4 - descriptions always on hand, and Handsomely Printed 
er 
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mind in a sound body. 


{@ Special attention paid to the Printing of CATALOGUES. 
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